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ABSTRACT 

This report addresses itself to an important part of 
educational planning — community involvement. During the past few 
yeats^ a variety of techniques hao been devised to make citizen 
participation in the planning process more effective- One tecl^nigue 
which has been utilized with considerable success, particularly in 
the field of education facilities planning, is charrette — a technique 
for studying educational problems within the context of total 
community planning needs in a compressed time period. The authors 
provide a brief introduction to the technique and describe three case 
studies or its application. They also develop a step-by-step 
procedure for organizing a charrette. (Authors) 
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FOREWORD 



Modem-day educational planners face an extremely difficult task of 
providing quality education to large masses of students in view of 
decreased revenues , soaring costs , shifting populations and changing 
educational programs. Such a challenge requires that a far greater 
emphasis be placed on planning for schools than has been the case to 
date and necessitates the development of improved techniques specially 
designed for educational planning. 

Project Simu-School is intended to provide an action-oriented organiz- 
ational and functional framework necessary for tackling the problems of 
modem-day educat.ional planning. It was conceived by a task force of 
the National Ccnndttee on Architecture for Education of the Anerican 
Institute of Architects, working in conjunction with the Council of 
Educational Facility Planners. The national project is comprised of a 
network of component centers located in different parts of the country. 

The main objective of the Chicago conponent is to develop a Center for 
Lfrban Educational Planning designed to bring a variety of people — 
laymen as well as experts — together in a joint effort to plan for new 
forms of education in their cormunities. The Center is intended to 
serve several different functions including, research and development > 
investigation of alternative strategies in actual planning problems, 
cormunity involvement, and dissemination of project reports. 

This report addresses itself to an important part of educational plan- 
ning — community involvement. IXiring the past few years, a variety of 
techniques has been devised to make citizen participation in the 
planning process more effective. One technique which has been utilized 
with considerable success, particularly in the field of educational 
facilities planning, is charrette. On the following- pages, Harold L. 
Cramer and Robert J. V/ehking provide a brief introduction to the tech- 
nique and describe three case studies of its application. They also 
develop a step-by-step procedQre for organizing a charrette. It is 
hoped that the concepts presented in this report will be of some use to 
educational planners in their work with corrmunity representatives. 

Ashraf S. Manji 
Project Mana^;er 
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INTRODUCTION - WHAT IS A CHARRETTE? 

Two characteristics found in all educationaJ. planning Charrettes are 
involving people and compressing time, Ihe Chaxrette has emerged as a 
technique for planning because of the need to involve many people in the 
planning process and the accompanying need to reduce the time required to 
arrive at decisions. With set deadlines and intensive activity, the educa- 
tionaJ. facilities planning problems can be studied with a broad involvement 
of people . 

The term "Charrette" is originally from the French word meaning] cart. 
It was first used in reference to planning in the Middle Ages, by Archi- 
tectural students who worked intensively day and night to complete archi- 
tectural projects* The students were transported en rharette (on the. cart) 
from their dwellings to the^ univf^rsity and even as they rode they continued 
to make final changes on their drawings. After completing trainirig at the 
university, architects continued to go en charette from their studios to 
meetings with clients. In time the meaning of charrette was broadened to 
encompass the period of intensive planning activity which preceded the dead- 
line for presentation of the planning concepts. 

It is the intensive activity aspect which applies today to educational 
facilities planning charrettes. All charrettes are characterized by having 
a limited amount of time provided for the participants to come to agreement. 

There are nearly as many definitions 'ais there are people who use 
the term. The definition most often used comes to us from the Office of 



Construction Services of the U.S, Office of Education. It states that the 
term "Educational Facilities Planning Charrettc" refers to a technique for 
studying educational facilities problems, within the context of total 
community planning needs in a compressed time period.- In the Charrettes 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, primary emphasis is given to 
the educational prograjn and raciXIty^as the "Natural Catalyst" for revita- 
lization of the total community. 

A more concise definition aiso coming from the U.S. Office of Education 
states that the "Charrette" is an intensive, concentrated brainstorming 
session, deadline oriented, to study educational facilities planning prob- 
lems within the total community. 

A survey of the reports of educational facilities planning Charrettes 
which have been held in the United States in recent years reveals that all 
include the following features: 

Involvement of a Relatively Large Number of People 
. Devotion of Undivided Attention to the Task 

Provision of a Limited Amount of Time 

BRIEF HISTORY OF FACILITY PLANiniNG 

School planning has gone through several stages. During the latter part 
of the 19th Century, architects became established as school planning 
experts. Large cities in the eastern part of the country employed staff 
architects who prepared plans which were used repeatedly. Education was 
relatively simple and changed very slowly making it possible for an archi- 
tect, who devoted his full attention to educational buildings, to become 
well informed and to remain current with changes. 

The architect was joindd during the first quarter of the 20th Century 
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by the educator who became expert in part of the planning process. New 
educational programs were increasing the number of different types of 
spaces. Educational administrators and college professors became exports 
in determining how much space was needed for various activities. Most of 
the first educators who became facility planning experts were finance 
oriented rather than instructionally oriented and were more administrators 
than planners. 

The U.S. Bureau of Education^ Bulletin , published in 1910, contained 
the suggestion that teachers who are to use a building should be involved 
in the planning. Very few teachers or instructional supervisors were 
involved until after World War II, although the suggestion of 1910 would 
have served as an accurate prediction of what was to happen in school 
facilities planning forty to fifty years later. 

In 1^19 9 in another national publication, .the recommendation was made 
that written educational specifications should be provided for the archi- 
tect by educators. This too, has proven to be foresighted, for not until 
the late 19to's were the first "educational specifications" produced, and 
then only the educational facilities planning "experts" were involved. 
The first "educational specifications" were little more than a listing of 
facilities giving the type spaces, the number of spaces and their square 
foot ages. 

During the 1950 's the ccope of the educational specifications was 
expanded to include th^ number of people wiio would be using the facilities 
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and a description of their activities. Hie trend to include more infor- 
mation in the educational specifications continued in the 1960's. As 
program offerings expanded and ini:>tructional changes became more frequent, 
it became more difficult for the architects and the educational facilities 
planning "experts" to remain abreast with _the latest developments in all 
fields, and it became necessary to include more and more instructional 
speciaiists jn the planning; process. 

The field of planners has now expanded to include teachers, school 
service personnel, .students, parents, school board members, cit-'izcnG and 
others. 

In 1900 educational philosophy and educational pro£^ramG were relatively 
easy to distinguish. A few learned experts were able to agree upon the 
broad goaJ.s of society and plan the educational programs needed to meet 
those goaJ-S. But society has become more ^complex and the people less v/diling 
to accept and support the docisionc of "experts". 'Lomocracy today has a 
b'roader base of citizens who want to be heard* Tlie need to involve wide 
representation from the coujr.unity is urgent if our schools are to serve 
all citizens and if education is to got support, financial as v/ell as 
political, from the community. 

This need to involve a large number of people (in some cases several 
hundred), and the mutual need to arrive prv>inptly at decisions which repre- 
sent a concensus of beliefs, opinions and positions, has brought about 
the educational facilities planning Charrette. 

The year I969 seems to be significant when discussing the first educa- 
tional facilities planning Charrettes. The first of the U.S. Office of 
Education Charrettes was held in February, 19^9; the first of the Florida 



Department of Education Charrettes occurred in the summer of 1969i aJ^d the 
first of the Montana State University Charrettes was held in- September , 1969- 
In the following pages you wiH read of these and others too. 

CHARRETTES FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES. 

Differences in the Charrettes held around the country are mainly the 
result of applying the process to different situations and for different 
purposes. The types fall' mainly into the follo^d.ng broad categories: 
Identifying Community Ctoals 
. Writing Educational Specifications 
Stimulating Change 
Solving Problems 

<- 

^tost of the Charrettes have more than one of these purposes but to be 
most productive, the major purpose must be defined and made clear to all 
participants. The purposes are overlapping rather than distinctly exclusive 
and it would be possible for a single Charrette to fulf^^Ml all purposes to 
some degree. . If a Charrette has more than one purpose, the priorities of 
importance should be clearly established and stated. 

All Charrettes serve the purpose of stimulating change as* have facility 
plajining programs over the years. Historically, more significant changes 
have taken place in education at the time when new facilities were built 
because the stimulus is offered at that time to reflect upon educational 
goals and programs. Also, new facilities offer the opportunity to house 
new programs. 

O 
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LOCATION OF CHARRETTES 

Charrettes have been held in cities such as Baltimore, Indianapolis, 
Albuquerque, York, Pa., and Bozeman, Montana; in suburbs and rural areas 
such as Watertown, Massachusetts; Chicoppe, Massachusetts and North Dartmouth 
Massachusetts; in many school districts in Florida (some city and some rural); 
on the Gila Indian Reservation at Scaton, Arizona; at Montana State Univer- 
sity, Bozeman, Montana; for a parochial school in St. Petersburg, Florida; and 
on a military bas3 at Ft. Ruker, Alabama. One of the most unique may be a 
Charrette for the Montana Association of School Administrators to consider 
financing public schools. 

There are no apparent geographical or commimity type restrictions on 
Ch'arretting . If you have a planning problem, you can use tfie process. If 
you understand the process, your Charrette should be a success. 

THE PROCESS 

Although educational planning Charrettes have a rather brief history and 
are varied in purpose and process t^^ere are some identifiable steps v/hich 
occur in most Charrettes. These steps include the following: 
Preplanning 

Selecting Steering Committee 

Orienting and Organizing Steering Committee ^ 
. Defining Goals 

Selecting Participants 
. Organizing Format 
. Scheduling Time 

Selecting Place 



Publicizing Charrette 
. Holding Charrette 
• Reporting Results 
. Following Up 

Preplanning 

PreplaOiiing is the key to success. If you are considering holding a 
Charre^,te you must first define the purposes and the expected results, AH 
steps that follow will be. guided by these decisions and vdth clean defini- 
tion of purposes and results, the expectations for success are very good. 
Initiators of a Charrette must at least define tentative purposes, and results 
before the steering committee is appoin"^ed although these may be modified 
later by the steering committee • 

The preplanning begins when someone decides that a Charrette may serve 
the community needs and ends when the Charrette begins. The first task is 
to become thorouglily familiar with the Charrette process. 

Selecting Steering Committee 

The steering committee will serve during the entire Charrette operation. 
Members should be selected to represent the major facticns in the coT^munity 
which will have interest in the purposes being considered. This should pro- 
vide two way communication, feeding information from the community in and 
reporting back to the people who are represented. The mix of membership 
should be such that decisions represent a consensus of community aspirations. 

Consultants from outside the community can serve as both stimulators and 
levelers. They can bring a broad background of experiences and a viewpoint 
unbiased by local affiliations. Consultants will be able to suggest for 



consideration ideas which might otherwise be overlooked and they can help assure 
full reviewal of concepts emercing from local members. 

The size of the steering committee must be dctonnincd by the circiun- 
stances and the decision tempered by judgment. As with any group of people, 
the larger the number the more difficult it is to arrive at decisions , but 
the broader the representation which is possible. The size must be deter- 
mined by the number of organizations or community groups to be represented 
on the steering organization. / 



The steering committee should be completely oriented and then organized. 
A statement of purpose will be communicated to the steering committee members 
individually before appointment so jthey may know whether they wish to serve. 



ted with the task assignment and the results expected. 

Part of the orientation is getting to knov the other Committee members. 
A temporary chairman may be appointed to conduct the proceeding's at the 
beginning with permanent organisation following. This will give conimittee 
members an opportunity to get better acquainted and to acquire a clearer 
knowledge of the tasks, and will also provide a good basis for selecting 
permanent leadership. 



Follovang permanent organi.zation the first task of the steering committee 
is to state the broad goalr> for the Charrette. The goals are the foundation 
of the program. If they are clearly defined and meaningful, they will provide 
a good foundation and if they are poorly stated <and senseless, they will fail 



/ 



Orienting and Organizing 



However, after appointment the entire committee should be thoroughly acquain- 



Defining Goals 



to provide the basis for. a successful Charrette 
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.rticipation by many people 



who represent the diversities of a community requires the highest level of 
leadership skill. Everyone involved raast have a clear Ui^derstanding of the 
expected results. Without good goal definitions participants will certainly 
be :onrused, morale will suffer, and the accoraiolishinents will be minimal. 

FJveryone will not agree fully on each and every goal; and if they do, the 
committee is probably not representative of the community. The goals should 
represent a consensus of the views of the steering committee, and if the 
corwaittee meinbers have been selected well, the goals should also represent 
a <x>n£ensus of the view of the community. 

Selecting Participants 

'I1;€ next task of the steering committee is the selection of those who 
will participate. Since committee members are sele.cted because they repre- 
^eiit various viewpoints and interests they can help identify others who 
will make a contribution. The number shpi^d be large enough to stimulate 
•Ti tical thought and give representation but be no larger than necessary. 
Usua.lly the number will range between 50 and 200, although there is no firm 
guide. 

Organizing Format 

lYie format for the Charrette will depend upon type, number of participants, 
and goals, with goals as the most important. In all cases the format wiU 
be designed to create maximum involvement and produce the expected results 
within- the allotted time. 

'Hie format must be de"v eloped by the steering committee before the Charrette. 
It can then serve a;s a guide at the beginning, but be subject to modification 
during; the Charrette. The fomat will deal with the organization of activi- 
ties and participants. These activities will include: . 
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Orienting 
• Stimulating 
. Discussing 

Reporting 

Finaly.zing 

Orienting begins before the Charrette. Invitations to take part should 
include a statament of expected outcomes as veil as the schedule. This 
information is necessary in order for participants to decide whether it is 
desirable or possible to participate;. At the beginning of the Charrette, 
introductions are made; ^oals reiterated; and the format presented, explained, 
discussed and perhaps altered. When this is completed, most of those who 
are involved should have ^ reasonably clear idea of what they are trying to 
do and how they are going to do it. 

Stimulating should be interspersed throughout the Charrette and provided 
primarily by consultants. A massive infusion of unfamiliar concepts may 
"turn the participants off", A good guide to using stimulation is to use 
as little as necessary to encourage provocative thought and discussion. 
Support is ailways better if ideas are self-initiated and consultants will be 
most effective if they can stimulate the group to propose and develop their 
own concepts. 

Discussing and reporting are continuous activities which will be carried 
on daily. Each discussion group should report to the entire Charrette 
membership and to other citizens who wish to attend reporting sessions on a 
regular basis. Progress of various groups can then be monitored and results 
coordinated, 

Groups must be organized around discussion topics which are a result of 
expected outcomes of the Charrette, If the goals include only the settiing 
of broad purposes, the number of groups may be few. If the goals include 

the writing of educational specifications for a school, the number of worjcing 

\ 

groups will increase. The e'ducational specifications will include at least 
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a description of the various educational procrams to be housed. 

Charrette activities must lead to some final conclusions. Hopefully a 
planning document will be produced containing recommendations v/hich represent 
a concensus of the opinions of the Charrette participants and can serve as a 
basis for future action. 

Scheduling Time 

The steering committee decide*: how much time to allot for the Charrette 
and sets the dates ^ Ihe amount of time will depend upon the purposes of the 
Charrette and the ampunt of preparation which can be accomplished before it 
begins. There must ha sufficient time to allow thoughts to emerge and to be 
thoroughly reviewed, bdt if there is too much time, participating Tncmbers will 
feel they are wasting th<^ir time. 

If the primary purpose of the Charrette is to identify/ broad con nunity 
goals, approximately one full weelt is needed and in order to get broad commu- 
nity representation, a large number of p.eople must take part. Time must be 
sufficient to allow everyone to be heard so th^t the aspirations of all factions 
can emerge, thought processes evolve, synthesis take place and concencuG bo 
reached. 

When the Charrette process is used for ^he purpose of producing- educati. lal 
specifications, the length will vary according to the amount of time and effort 
expended prior to the Charrette. If broad goals and philosophy arc a^ireed upon 
before the Charrette, one week should be sufficient. If draft educational 
specifications are completed, three days may be enough. If educational 
specifications are completed and the only task remaining is to finalize overall 
program relationships and a schedule of square footages, one day may be 
sufficient. 

A Charrette organized for the primary purpose of creating conditions 
favorable for change will require a full week. I'lany people representing 
Q community factions must be involved in order to gain the necessary support to 
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make any changes which are recorimended, and the time must be lone enough to 
allow for the developnent of ideas. 

The length of problem solving Charrettes will depend upon the problem and 
the number of people involved. In all cases, the amount of time should be 
determined after the format is developed and will be based upon the activities 
to be scheduled. 

Selecting Place 

A school building makes an excellent location for the Charrette, but 
scheduling may be difficult unless the meetings can be teld during school 
vacation or when classes are not in session. Late afternoons, evenings and 
Saturdays may be the best time for the participants and to avoid interfering 
with use of the space for instruction. 

If a school can't be made available, keep in mind that you must find a 
pJace that has jan assembly space large enough for your entire group and others 
who may wish to attend reporting sessions. Consideration must be given to 
both Ihe nuji^ber of groups and th^ sizes of the groups that will be involved. 

Publicizing 

Publicizing the Charrett3 is most important. Representatives of all of the 
news media in the community shouJd be brougnt in early and thoroughly oriented, 
so that when the work is completed the community will bo prepared to receive 
the results, and hopefully, willing to give support. Ihis will be true 
whether tho results require additional money or not. Without community 
undc^rstan I int: , a^:reomont and support, successful implementation of the resulting 
goful.r. and pi-of.rains will probably be headed for useless oblivion or dlcasterous 
l'ai.l\nv. ^ llie ]njblic Wants to know; and it distrusts anyone and anything which 
ap}var;L^ to be loss than open. 

The l(^adors and participants should be made aware of the importance of 
their ro.le to ptiblicize the aims and results of the Charrette to their various 
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Holding Chetrrette 

After weeks, or perhaps months of preparation, the scheduled Charrette 
is held. It can be a beautiful experience and usually is if all preparation 
is dorae well. The educational plrjining Charrette is providing a vehicle for 
bringing people together who have been far apart both physicaJJLy and philoso- 
phically. "The confrontations have at times been stormy but the results have 
always represented a necessary step of progress. 

Reporting Results 

Plans should be made prior to holding the Charrette for reporting results 
to the community. A written summary containing recommendations and follow-up 
plans should be prepared and approved by the steering committee. 

In addition to the complete report which' is usually rather voluminous , 
a much shorter summary should be provided which can be reviewed and understood 
in 15 to 30 minutes and can be economically produced in quantity. The summary 
should be concise, well organized and well illustrated. 

The written report and the summary are communication vehicles. These 
shotJLd be placed in the hands of the news media and community leaders, and 
given wide dissemination. 

Following Up 

» 

The Charrette is history; the recommendations are made; the community 
is aware; and the school board and administration have the report. If the 
recommendations indicate action, the school leaders will be expected to act* 
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Otherwise, suspicion and distrust will be the result among those who worked 
hard to produce the Charrette. 

If the Charrette was well organized and participants were representative, 
the community should support the action^ If a vote is required to implement 
the recommendations, the community should at least have an opportunity to make 
a decision at the polls. 



CASE HISTORY NO.l 

In January, 1972 a Charrette was held in a small residential conjnunlty' 
in the liortheactern part of the United States. The conimunity is located cii 
the outei suburban belt of a lar^e urban center and the population i:- r/ddc up 
in part of the remaining older rural residents and present-day oriented citiz>j:\r. 

An KSEA Title III Project was funded in July, 1971 for the purpose of 
asGistin^,: the hif;h school with the process of re-defining its goals, 'Hie 
Charrette was planned as a vehicle for bringing together resourccr. , lay 
citizens, students and educators . The people Involved were interested because 
the decisions would influence their lives. They also were in positions to 
contribute support to the activities and proerams resultir^ from the decisioiis. 

Preparation which preceded the Charrette was extensive. The idea for 
the Charrette came to the staff of the Title III Project from readinc several 
articles about tlio process. A representative from the U.S. Office of Education 
then met with the project staff and others, including;; town officials, to 
discuss the Cliarrette process and provide suggestions concerning organization 
of the Charrette. 

The Title III project director served as Charrette coordinator. He 
established several "task groups", with one person at the head of each group, 
to begin work duiung the planning stage. 

Tlie coordinator si>ont a large amount of time over a period of several 
ronths in pro}>2annin^;. He also attended a four-day Charrette held in W^jstem 
part or the Unit^Ml lUatos. lliis provided very valuable experience for 
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dcsicnint^ the Charrette and anticipating potential problems whieh micht oecur 
during exeeution of the program. 

The Charrette was well publieized throughout the eommunity. Newspapers 
earried artieles; a loeal radio station provided several "talk" prograjris; 
town offieials and edueators attended a breakfast orientation meeting; students 
were informed at a sehool assembly; posters were displayed; broehures were 
distributed and ministers informed their eongregations . 

Partieipants v^ere seleeted from a broad base. An invitation to be 
involved in the Charrette was sent to all staff members of all sehools in the 
distriet and to over ^fOO other members of the eommunity. Each of 38 home 
rooms in the high sehool seleeted one person to participate. Lay participants 
were chosen from the following groups: 
Town offieials 
Town meeting members 
Heads of community organizations 
. Faculty members and administrators of a local, university 

Six consultants attended the Charrette. Each was selected on the basis 
of the relevance of his own experience to the issues under consideration. 

The Charrette brought 150 to 200 people together for 30-^+0 hours 
during a four day period. The group considered intensively the present state 
of the high school and identified ways the school and community could become 
mutually supjx^rtivc in dealing with social and educational problems. 

A large group known as the "core group" was divided into four clusters, 
each with at least 30 persons. Each cluster was given three classrooms to use 
so that they mif.ht break into smaller' sub-groups . Two discussion leaders were 
assi^Tned to each cluster and two additional leaders served all clusters on a 
floating basis. 

Direction for the discussion groups came from seventeen 'charge;^' whieh 
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were prepared by the coordinator. The charges dealt with four elements: 
Curriculum 

Orcanization and operation of the school 

Social problems within the school and community 

Relationships between the school and community and the use of 
resources of each. 

Some of the charges were assigned to all clusters and some to only one. 
They were scheduled for consideration. Although the schedule was subject to 
adjustment as the work progressed, it did set deadlines for task completion. 

Each participant was provided with a portfolio of background materials. 
Two video tapes of the high school in operation were played almost continu- 
ously during the Charrette. One hour-long presentation was made by a con- 
sultant and this was the only structured large-group activity. As ideas were 
developed by the clusters, the materials were duplicated and made available 
to all. 

A sixteen member committee was responsible for reviewing recommendations 
from all clusters and assigning them to appropriate persons or organizations. 
This committee was self-appointed (four selected by members of each cluster) 
and self directed. 

The Charrette was adjudged a success. Eighty-seven recommendations were 
produced. Many wore not new or radical, but their value came from the support 
expressed by the community. 
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CASE HISTORY NO. ^ 

A state university* in the Rocky Mountain region has held three charrettes. 
The three were varied regarding objectives and organization. The first lasted 
ten (3.0) days and was organized to plan a major building with clacsroor.-of fice 
accommodations. 

Ihe university architect learned of the Charrette process from a repre- 
sentative of the United States Office of Education. He convinced the members 
of the administration of the university to sponsor the Charrette with two 
major goals : 

1. To produce a building progreun in ten (lO) days rather than the 
normal lead time. 

2. To involve staff members, students, administrators and lay citizens. 

The university architect organized a small but representative steering 
committee comprised of a staff member, a citizen, a student and the university 
architect. IVie steering committee selected charrette participants, set goals, 
determined the schedule eind made decisions concerning numerous other advanced 
planning details. 

The 39 participants included ten (lO) students, fourteen (ih) faculty/ 
administration members, one (l) state legislator, one (l) interested citizen, 
four (U) members of the commissioned architectui'al firm, state and federaJ 
officials and consultants. 

llie charrette was held in a university dormitory where participants 
"lived" together. Keeping the participants together twenty-four hours a day 
improved rapport, enhanced communications and provided efficient use of time by 

* Ntontana State University at Bozeman 
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eliminating daily travel. 

The first two days were utilized by the participants for getting 
acquainted with each other as well as the assigned task. Presentations were 
made to the entire group to acquaint them with the philosophy and goals of 
the university, the programs, the campus and the purpose of the Charrette. 

The participants were then organized into 3 working groups. The first 
task of each team was to develop project concepts and goals. After the 
common goals were finalized by consensus, the 3 groups worked independently 
to identify tasks and establish working procedures. They met daily in open 
meetings to assess progress and to eliminate conflicts. Recommendations 
were consolidated arid presented to the University Building Committee for the 
purpose of getting the reaction of this decision msiking body. The. report was 
then finalized. 

Ihe second was called a mini -Charrette because it was held during one 
day and lasted about 12 hours ^. The purpose was to compress the time normally 
taken from weeks or months into one day. The task was to decide on the size 
and arrangement of space which would house the nursing program. 

Prior to the Chajrrette, the objectives and programs had been determined 
in meetings held over a period of about six months. People with interest 
in the new nursing facilities were assembled. They reviewed the program and 
reached a concensus agreement on the space which would be needed. 

•Ihe third Charrette was held to consider the possible changes in on-campus 
living patterns which should be conisidered for plajining student residentiaJL 
facilities. The c'harrette had two objectives: (l) to gather into one document 
those physical environmental characteristics which students want, and (2) to 
establish better rapport between administration and students. Prior to organ- 
izing the Charrette, a special committee was organized to consider the questions 
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and after several meetings realized that input was needed from iriany more 
people who were involved in on-campus living. They also realized that the 
various identifiable factors which must be considered are so interrelated 
that they must be considered together at the same time. 

The university administration was presented with the idea of holdiiii;; a 
Qiarrette and accepted with the commitment to carry out the recommendations, 
insofar as they were feasible. 

A sveering committee was organized with five (5) members: two (?) ctudents, 
two (2) administrators and the ceunpus architect. These five plus twenty-one 
(21) additional persons participated in the two and one-half day Charrette. 
Eleven (ll) of the twenty-six (26) were students and the remaining fifteen (15 ) 
were faculty, administrators and architects. 

The steering committee organized the Charrette to encourage involvement. 
Participants were divided into two working groups, and the steeriiiig committee 
presented them with questions to consider. As the Charrette progressed, the 
two groups met periodically and reached agreement on progress as well as 
remaining tasks . 

All three Charrettes were considered successes. Objectives were met and 
the university is proceeding with building programs based on the recommenda- 
tions. 
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CASE mSTORY NO. 3 



A school district^- in Northwest Florida held a Charrette in July, I969. 
Tlie district, a county with one principal city is located on the Gulf of 
Mexico and is of raedium size with approximately 20,000 students. The pur- 
pose of the Charrette was to develop educational specif ication^ for a new 
middle school. 

A consultant from the Florida Department of Education met with the 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent for Instruction in February^ 
19695 to discuss the idea of holding a Charrette, The secondary supervisor 
and the elementary supervisor were designated as co-chairmen, A steering 
committee of eight (8) people, one (l) lay person and seven (7) educators, 
were selected. 

Before the Charrette was held, the steering committee defined the goals 
which would serve to guide the work of the committees during the Charrette. 
The steering committee ^so determined the organization and selected people 
to serve , 

Prior to the Charrette, the consultant from the Department of Education 
met with all of the Charrette participants to orient them to the tasks 
required for developing the educational specifications. 

Approximately fifty (50) educators from the local school system partici- 
pated in the Charrette along with school board members, other citizens, 
students and members of t\ o. news media. Fifteen (I5.) curriculum specialists^ 
from the Florida Department of Education were involved as consultants to 
various committees . 

Bay County, Florida. Panama City is the major city. 



The Charrette lasted five days. It was held during the summer, using 
facilities at the local community college where participants put in long houi^ 
It was considered a success • The riiajor goal, to produce educational specif i- 
cations for the new middle school, was met. There was broader community 
participation in the plsinning process than had nomaJ-ly been achieved in the 
past. 

During the three years since that first Charrette in July, 19^9 j the pro 
cess has been used an additional twenty-five tirae.s for planning facilities 
for elementary, middle,. high school, comm.Jiity college, exceptional child 
education and vocational schools. The process helps reduce the time lag 
required for producing educational specifications by bringing everyone to- 
gether for a period of intensive work under conditions which facilitate 
coromuni cations . 

The key to success is the preplanning which goes into organizing the 
people, activities, time and space and orienting the participants prior to 
holding the Charrette. 



